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KAMILAEOI TEIBE OP AUSTRALIANS 

AND THEIR DIALECT, 
IN A LETTER TO DB. HODSKIN, 

VICB-PKESTDENT OF THE ETHHOIOSICAL SOCIETY. 

BY REV. WILLIAM RIDLEY. 

Read May 3, 1854. 



Balmain, Sydney, Nov. 3, 1853. 

Dear Sir, — 

Having just returned home from my first Missionary tour 
among the aborigines of Austraha, I remember your request 
for information concerning that race; and will lay before you 
what my short labours among them have hitherto enabled me 
to learn. If, in so doing, I only repeat what jovl have learnt 
from other sources, my apology must be an earnest desire for 
the honour of aiding a Society who have in view so noble an 
object as the protection of the races that British colonization, 
unless directed by philanthropy and religion, threatens to 
banish from the face of the earth. 

I went from the table-land of New England down that river 
which is called, at its head, " the Rocky River," lower down, 
" the Bundarra," and, lower still, " the Miai," a distance of 
two hundred and fifty miles, to the "Barwan" river, and 
about sixty-five miles down the course of the " Barwan," from 
KoUemungul to Yuroka, which is five miles below the 
junction of the Namoi. On my return, I went from the 
Bundari'a over to the Manila; down the valley of that 
stream, and across the upper part of the Namoi to Tam- 
worth, on the Peel. 

In the country thus traversed the blacks are much more 
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numerous than in the districts which have been longer 
colonized. The scattered settlers are now very much depen- 
dent on the blacks for the management of their vast flocks and 
herds; the attractive power of the gold-fields still draiving 
away from pastoral service most of the European labourers. 
And very great is the benefit derived from the services of the 
poor blacks. For instance, at a station called Goonal, on 
the Miai, a wealthy settler of the name of Brown has at 
least fifteen thousand sheep, and cannot secure the aid of one 
white shepherd. The richness of the pasture renders this 
district amazingly productive, so that its abandonment would 
be a very great sacrifice of property ; and but for the services 
of the blacks, it must have been abandoned before now. But, 
by the aid of the black men and their wives, whose faithful 
discharge of the duties of shepherding is secured by Mrs. 
Brown's constant attention to the liberal supply of food and 
clothing for them, the numerous flocks are tended as well as 
they would be by highly-paid English labourers. 

The Messrs. Parnell, two brothers who occupy stations 
called Tyreel and Wollonol, on an island formed by the 
division and reunion of the Bundarra, have succeeded in 
making the blacks very useful. When they took the run, 
nine years ago, it was thought almost impossible to keep 
cattle there, so mischievous were the blacks. An encounter, 
fatal to some white men and many blacks, had taken place 
close to the spot where their house now stands ; and the ex- 
asperation consequent upon it rendered an abode there very 
dangerous. The Parnells resolved to keep their wild neigh- 
bom^s in awe by a display of power WITHOUT inflicting 
ANT INJUET UPON THEM; and by means of rare skill in 
shooting snipe, and sending bullet after bullet from a revolver 
through the bull's-eye of a target, they convinced the blacks 
of the impossibility of vanquishing such Englishmen, while not 
a single wound excited a thirst for revenge. At the same 
time, by kindness and generosity, these gentlemen won their 
friendship and their aid. 

By assuming a fearless attitude of command, and by a 
harmless display of small artillery, one of the Parnells, aided 
only by one stockman, overawed a tribe of armed blacks, who 
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had come from the Karaula (or Macintyre) river to attack 
their station, and sent them home tinwotinded, hut effectually 
cured of their murderous design. 

As the result of the combined courage and humanity with 
which these gentlemen have, for about nine years, treated the 
blacks, they not only dwell securely in the midst of them, but 
receive from them such aid in the management of their cattle 
and the cultivation of their ground, as, in the present state of 
the colony, is of almost incalculable value. I found one of 
the proprietors, aided by twenty black men, clearing a piece 
of heavily-timbered brush land. A portion of this brush was 
already transformed into a well-stocked garden ; a sight which, 
on account of the dryness of the plains, is a wonder anywhere 
within one hundred miles of that spot Outside this garden is 
another belonging to the blacks, and entirely under their own 
management, the first practical disproof I have seen of the 
common remark that blacks, through want of thought and 
energy, cannot be induced to cultivate the ground. 

The general character of the blacks is this : in forethought, 
and what phrenologists call "concentrativeness," they are very 
deficient; in mental acumen, and in quickness of sight and 
hearing, they surpass most white people. The correctness 
with which they soon learn to speak English, and the readiness 
with which they learn the business of managing stock, prove 
the former: their matchless skill in tracking wanderers is a 
sure evidence of the latter. They are generous to an extreme: 
what is given to one is shared among a circle of friends. The 
receiver of a sheep or a bottle of rum (for, with cruel reck- 
lessness, many colonists reward useful services with destructive 
" fire-water ") hands round the spoil for his comrades to help 
themselves, and, without grudging, sees it sometimes all con- 
sumed, and not a fragment or a drop left for himself. In 
some respects they are strictly upright : a black never steals 
aught from a black. Often they are very attentive to the 
a^ed and infirm, submitting to great fatigue and inconvenience 
in order to prolong their lives and minister to their comfort ; 
but sometimes they are very cruel to the aged, especially to 
aged women. The greatest general defect in the morality of 
the blacks is their cruelty towards their women. In their 
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prime they are treated as the slaves of the men. Whatever 
the black shepherdesses receive as wages, their husbands, who 
do much less work than they, take from them, and leave them 
only the refuse. When old, and no longer able to work, the 
poor women are often left to perish of want. 

A few years since, the following strange illustration of that 
conflict between light and darkness, of which every human 
soul is the subject, occurred on the Bundarra. A black, who 
had for seven years been the constant companion of a white 
stockman, was riding as usual behind the white man, when 
he suddenly requested him not to allow him to ride behind 
any longer, as he felt so strong an mclination to kill him, that 
he feared he would do so if the opportunity was always before 
him. The white man took the warning, and avoided giving his 
comrade the tempting opportunity again. The black from that 
time always rode Jirst, and continued to discharge his duty 
faithfully. I have since been informed of several similar 
cases, in which blacks, by acknowledging the dreadful pro- 
pensity within, have avoided the way of temptation. 

Having been informed by Commissioner Bligh, of Warialda, 
that the blacks have distinctions of caste, which are rigidly 
observed, I made inquiries on the subject among them, and 
obtained the following result : — 

Among many tribes, including those who speak several 
languages, there are four classes distinguished by their names. 

In one family all the sons are called " ippai," the daughters " ippata." 
In a second family, all the sons are called " miirri," the daughters 
"mata." In a third family, all the sons are called "kiibbi," the 
daughters "kapota." In a fourth family, all the sons are called 
"kiimbo," the daughters "buta." 

By some tribes the name " baia" is used instead of " murri." 
The following rules are strictly enforced : — 

I. An "ippai" may marry either an "ippata" (of another family) 
or a " kapota." 

II. A " miirri " or " baia" may marry only a "buta." 

III. A "kiibbi" may marry only an "ippata." 

IV. A "kiimbo" may marry ojHy a " mata." 

Though polygamy is allowed, and the number of black- 
fellows' wives depends on the " bad old rule, the simple plan. 
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that they should get who have the power, and they may 
keep who can;" yet none dares infringe the above rules: 
and however numerous the wives of a powerful black, they 
all have, and that by birth, the right names. 

EUIES OF DESCENT. 

I. The children of "ippai" by "ippata" are all "kiimbo" and 
"buta." 

II. The children of "ippai" by "kapota" are all " murri," or 
" baia," and " mata." 

III. The children of "miirri" or "baia" are all "ippai" and 
" ippata." 

IV. The children of "kubbi" are all "kiimbo" and "buta." 
v. The children of " kiibbi " are all " kiimbo " and " kapota." 

It will be seen that, by the above rules, descendants of every 
family come, in the course of a few generations, into the privi- 
leged class of "ippai." 

They have distinctive names added to their family names : 
these are generally taken from those of animals. 

These cognomens they generally conceal from the whites ; 
and those who become familiar with the settlers adopt or re- 
ceive some new name by which they are known among them. 
For instance, a black at Kollemungul, who accompanied me 
forty miles, and supplied me with much information, is called 
"Simon" by his master and the people about the station. 
" Ippai " is his family name, and " Murrai " (meaning a brown 
snake) his surname. The next who rode with me from Goonal 
to Moree is "Jacky cubbi miite:" (miite means opossum). 
His father's names are " Gumbo dinSun " (emu). 

Most of the stations retain the name given by the blacks, 
who have a distinct and appropriate name for almost every 
turn of the river, every water-hole, rock, and nook. 

" Kollemungul" mentioned above, means water-mosquitoes, 
referring to a lagoon near the house, where those tormenting 
gnats abound. 

" Bundarrbarina " is the name of a spot lower down the 
Barwan, in which name " bundarr " means kangaroo. " Yu- 
roka" is one of the words for the sun. "Brothers," the 
aboriginal name of another spot, means red ants, the place 
being remarkable for a large species of that insect. 

T 
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The following are specimens of the Kamilaroi dialect, which, 
as far as I can ascertain, is the most extensively spoken of any. 
As they have no writing, one who studies their language is at 
liberty to adopt such a uniform pronunciation of the English 
letters as appears most convenient. I follow Mr. Threlkeld 
chiefly in the following pronunciation, which seems to me the 
most simple and convenient. 



a like a in father. 



e like ey in obey, or % in tHe 
(French). 



i like ee in meet, or i in 

(French). 
o like o in bone, 
u like 00 in moon. 

Diphthongs 



iU 



Short a like a in mat ; shorter still, 
like a in arise ; like -: the Hebrew 
sheva hhateph pattahh, a very com- 
mon sound in Kamilaroi. 

Short e like e in met ; e like e in 
become, or the Hebrew vi sheva 
hhateph seghol. 

Short i like i in wit. 



Short o like o in donkey. 
Short il like u in bun. 
ai like broad i in whine ; the above sound of a i combined 

and contracted, 
oi like oi in point, 
ou like ou in count. 
Consonants b, d, g, k, 1, m, n, ng, p, r, t, th, w, y, pronounced like 
English, except that g has only the sound of g in good, not that of g in 
age ; that k, p, and t have a softer sound, approaching that of g, b, and 
d, with which they are sometimes confounded; that r is rougher; 
and that th has only the sound of th in </^en, not that of th in </ting ; 
ng as in xing : w and y are only consonants. 





VOCABUIART. 




The sun 


. yarai, or yuro- 


Tree, or timber. 


diilii. 




ka. 


Gum-tree . 


yeran. 


Moon 


. gille. 


Box . 


, kiillaba. 


Stars . 


. rairrl. 


Pine . 


kitta. 


Sky . . 


. giindarr, or gu- 


A house 


kundi. 




nagiilla. 


Man . 


guwit. 


Night 


. ngiirii. 


Man (black) 


uiiirri.* 


Morning . 


. ngHriiko. 


Man (white) 


wondS,. 


Pay . 


. ngaran. 


Woman 


Ina. 


Noon . 


. biirriiwiiddala. 


Boy . 


berri. 


Earth 


. doun. 


Girl . 


mie. 


Water 


. kolle, or ukko. 


Child . 


kaingal. 



* N.B. The name of caste is miirri. 
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Father 


boba,orbaindul 


Emu . . . dinoun. 


Mother 


ngiimbadi. 


Eagle . . moUion. 


Son or daughter 


kai. 


Pigeon . . . giilloilil. 


Husband or wife 


giiller. 


Swallow . . inillimiimbiil. 


Brother 


daiadi. 


Cockatoo . , bilogla. 


Sister. 


boadi, or biirri- 


Crow . . . diimbal. 




ang nga. 


Cuckoo . . miirgii. 


Uncle 


Isarodi. 


Laughing jack- gorraworra ktik- 


Nephew 


wiiriimingadi. 


ass-bird . kuw5rra, or 


Niece 


ngamurngadi. 


koldai. 


Head . 


kouga. 


Black swan . iirriing-aoa, or 


Forehead , 


ngiilii. 


awa 


Eye . 


mil. 


Pelican . . biiralga or bralga. 


Nose . 


mtiro. 


Native compa- 


Lips . 


ille. 


nion, a species 


Teeth 


ira. 


of crane . . biingorgS,. 


Tongue 


hille. 


Turkey-bustard, piirrowa. 


Ear . 


binna. 


Parrot . . koriigan. 


Beard 


yare. 


Another parrot, kobado. 


Throat 


wiirii. 


A small green 


Neck 


niin. 


parrot . . giddori ga. 


Shoulder . 


woUar. 


Snake . . yabba. 


Shoulder-blade, 


piiara. 


Brown snake . niiirrai. 


Back . 


giiria. 


Flies . . . biirriilii. 


Arm . 


biingun. 


Mosquitoes . miingiil. 


Elbow 


tin. 


OOtOtTBS. 


Hand. 


mara. 


Black, or very 


Fingers 


miirra. 


dark blue or 


Finger-nails 


yiilu. 


brown . , biiliii. 


Thumb or great 




White . . biingoba, orptilla. 


toe . 


giinedetba. 


Red . . . koimbtirra. 


Thigh 


diirra. 


Brown (chesnut 


Knee . 


tinbir. 


or bay) . . diida. 


Leg . 


poyo. 


Light brown . koikoi. 


Calf . 


wiiriika. 


Grey . . . diri, or diria. 


Ancle 


ngot. 


NUMERATION TABLE. 


Heel . 


tangS,. 


1 mal. 


Dog . . . 


burriima. 


2 bularr. 


Kangaroo . 


biindarr. 


3 gvilliba. 


Opossum . 


miite. 


4 biilarrmal. 



To the horse the blacks, by gene- 
ral consent, have given the name 
"yarfiman." Ofcourse,asnosuch 
animal was known here till the 
colonists introduced them, we 
cannot give y araman as an Austra- 
lian word, I know not its origin. 



The blacks all say their counting 
ends with biilarrmal, which means 
4, not 3, as we should suppose from 
biilarr 2, and mal 1 ; nevertheless , 
many of them can count readily to 
a high figure in English, and some 
have advanced in arithmetic, 
t2 
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Negative adverb . kamil, no, not. 


Speak 


. goallS. 


Affirmitive 


. . . yo. . yes. 


Stand up . 


. wiirrl. 




VERBS. 


Sit down . 


. ngiirri. 


See . 


. ngiimmi. 


Bite . 


. yildbna. 


Walk. 


. yunne. 


Kill . 


. nimnii. 


Run . 


. piinagai. 


Sweep 


. tiirunbiilla. 


Jump 


. parri barinne. 






Sleep . 


. pabi. 


PRONOUNS. 


Eat . 


. tali, or taldonnS. 


I 


. ngaia. 


Drink 


. ngariigi. 


Thou . 


. nginno. 


Come. 


. taiyane. 


We . 


. ngeane. 


Go . 


. yanani. 


You . 


ngindai. 




PHHASBS. 




The sun ros 


e . . . . 


yarai dure. 




The sun set 


. 


yarai yarinne. 




The swallo-s 


1 built a nest 


millimumbuldu 


gangan wollai 



Theeaglekilled the young kangaroo, molliondu nimnii bundarr kai. 
The black-fellow lighted a fire . murridu wi ullanubbi. ["wi"is 

fire.] 
[N.B. "du"i8 a suffix added to the nominative to mark it aa an 
agent: thus, Who's there? Answer, "Murri." Who lighted the fire? 
Murrirfw wi ullanubbi."] 

murri ngaia ngummi dulu guile 

wondai. 
Billidu murri ngummi boUundi 
berii. 



I saw a black fellow run up a tree, 



Billy found a black half dead in 
the bush 

He carried him to a house : he 
lighted a fire .... 

Billy gave him water to drink . 



wombolT anikundigo wi ullanubbi. 
koUe woftne Billidu ngarugi. 



The following are my first essays toward expressing gospel 
truths in Kamilaroi : they need long and careful revision. 

Taiyane ngiiniinda kaniingo ngindai ingila ngindai kudan meya 
Come to me all ye weary ye heavy upon 

biang ngaia nginnu wurrx biirriii. Binaal ngaia ngadabii binna. 
you I to you will give rest. Meek lowly of mind. 

Yerala ngindai ngummilmi bnrriii irriguma binna. 
By and bye you will find rest inside minds. 

Baindulu wurumunga ngadeli bialmani yadmala wurmi moron 
The Father the Son sent he might give life 

kanungo giwit. 

to all men. 

But this is quite enough of a learner's uncertain guesses 
to be tedious. 
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Some mouths ago, being in the company of the Missionary 
Threlkeld, I mentioned your interest in all that concerned the 
aborigines, and he said he would send you his " Key to the 
Australian language spoken at Lalce Macquarie and the 
Hunter Eiver." Though not one word in a thousand in 
Kamilaroi resembles that dialect, I already perceive important 
points of resemblance in grammar. 

I sent you the " Australian Witness " for August 27th, con- 
taining an article of mine on the duty of Olu^istian colonists 
towards the aborigines. I trust I shall be enabled to prosecute 
a work which, to mere human effort, is impossible : for the 
doctrine of " Christ crucified" is the power of God unto salva- 
tion ; and He has said, " Fear not, for my Spirit remaineth 
with you." That Spirit is all-sufficient for the recovery of the 
degraded heathen. 

Kamilaroi is spoken all over Liverpool Plains, along the 
Peel and Namoi, most of the Bundarra, seventy miles of the 
Barwan, and on the BoUoon. High up the Bundarra they 
speak " Wolroi ;" lower down the Barwan they speak " Wail- 
wun " and Kuno ;" and on the Castlereagh " Wirathere." 
I remain, sincerely your friend, 

William Ridley. 



